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Editor’s Desk 
Readers say: 

New York City.—I have taken the magazine 
for 22 years. For a few years | almost gave it 
up because I did not think it up to its old stan- 
dard. Since you are publishing it in its new form, 

I think it greatly improved again. 

Belleville, New York.—After some delay in 
the mail I am in receipt of the three Weekly 
Chautauquans. I like it much, this, the fourth 
form of it since I began C. L. S. C. work in 188s. 

St. Louis, Mo.—We (the circle) all like the 
new form of the magazine. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.—I feel that I cannot do 
without this pleasant weekly visitor—so please 
send duplicate copy. 

Hartsville, S. C—I think the Weekly is a 
great improvement and I enjoy it and the other 
books very much, as I have in the past. 

Ardmore, Okla.—This has been an unusual- 
ly interesting year, and Chautauqua is fast be- 
coming to me—like horses to “David Harum’— 
mv food and tobacco. 

Palo Alto, Cal.—No doubt at all you are in 
a better position to judge whether the Weekly 
serves more people better than the monthly. | 
am glad to be assured that you are confident that 
the change is one for the better. 

Baltimore, Md.—I believe I will like the 
change to the weekly edition when I get accus- 
tomed to it 

Wellsboro, Penna.—I personally and every 
one in our circle that I have heard mention it 
are quite disappointed in the change in The Chau- 
tauquan. Before we valued it with the books 
and every one was saved as carefully. Now they 
are mixed with other papers and carried out 

[Why not forbid it? They are worth reading 
and saving.—Ed.] before we can hardly look at 
them. For me, I hope it will go back to its old 
form next year. 

Des Moines, Towa.—At first I was very 
much disappointed in the new magazine, but now 
find it a great improvement over the old, as we 
have something new to look forward to each 
week. 

North Judson, Ind.—I think it was a great 
improvement when the magazine was changed 
from a monthly to a weekly magazine. I have 
nothing to suggest. I get much pleasure and in- 
formation from it. 

Fremont, Ohio.—Am very anxious to get my 
diploma. There is nothing like the Chautauqua 
work. As I look back over the last twenty vears 
can see more and more the broadening influence 
it has had and what a wonderful help it has been 
to me 

South Boston, Mass.—Every Course I study 
seems to me the best vet so that as soon as I 
complete one am anxious to begin another. Chau- 
tauqua is a grand institution and I am proud to 
be one of its graduates and to belong to the higher 
orders with my seals. 
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HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS 


PERSPECTIVE 


NEWS 


After the War in Bulgaria: Bitter Lessons 


Appeals have been issued to the benevolent 
and charitable of all nations in behalf of tens 
of thousands of starving peasants and laborers in 
Bulgaria. Men, women and children are famine- 
stricken, and many have died of starvation. This 
Hard times, 
lack of employment, depopulation of villages, 


is one of the results of the war. 


gloom and depression are among the other re- 
sults in the Balkan Peninsula. 

Any war, however necessary it may be, owing 
tc our still defective civilization, involves an ap- 
But where 
war is really unavoidable, the cost must be faced 


palling destruction of life and wealth. 
with resignation. But the Balkan conflict was 
unavoidable only because the powers were mu 
tually suspicious and jealous; because they could 
not agree on a plan of reform for the Turkish 
provinces in Europe, and because the Turkish 
rulers, even the progressive ones, were painfully 
unequal to their duties and opportunities. 
Reform in the Christian provinces of Tur- 
key was bound to come. Neglect and delay gave 
scheming politicians in the Balkans and in Europe 
their opportunity. The two conflicts followed, 
and now the aftermath is being gathered. 
difficult. The 


Balkan nations cannot borrow money on favor- 


Reconstruction is slow and 
able terms, and several richer and stronger na- 
tions are in the market competing for the avail- 
able capital. 
despair. 


Hence the poverty, misery and 
Hence the unrest, the fall of ministers, 


the threatened change of governments. 

In addition to the economic and industrial 
consequences of the conflict, there are serious 
politico-social consequences of a 


more lasting 


sort, 


New parties have sprung up, and with 
In Bul- 


them new issues and new sentiments. 
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garia, in particular, Socialists and Agrarians have 
appeared in force in the Sobranje or parliament. 
The Socialist party is second in the assembly ; the 
votes for this party have been cast chiefly in the 
The rural sections voted for 
Agrarians, a new party. The opposition has 109 
seats, and the government only 95, although it had 
The opposition 


cities and towns. 


expected a two-thirds majority. 
is bitterly denouncing the king and his former 
advisers ; it does not see what benefit the sacrifice 
of 80,000 men has brought to the country. Dem- 
onstrations in favor of a republican form of gov- 
ernment have taken place. The Russophil party 
is practically wiped out. 

Some of the signs of discontent will no 
doubt disappear in time. But the better opinion 
is that the Balkans will continue to be a storm 
center for years or decades; that nothing has 
really been settled, and that the two sanguinary 
wars have merely added complications to pre- 
existing complications. Europe is being urged 
to increase her armaments because of the un- 
stable equilibrium in the Balkans. What a vicious 
circle war and aggressive diplomacy have cre- 
ated! The lessons of the Balkans to the en- 
lightened and pacific is that no war should be 
permitted in the future by public opinion, ‘and 
that all questions should be settled by conference 
and arbitration, or by moral coercion of the great 
powers. If we could force peace and arbitration, 
armament limitation and even gradual reduction 
of armaments would become possible and feas- 


ible. 
++ 


The Educational Test for Immigrants 


The advocates of further restriction of im- 
migration are certainly persistent. We have al- 


ready commented here on the reintroduction of 
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the bill prescribing a reading test for aliens seek- 
The House 
committee on immigration lost no time in taking 
up the measure. Hearings were held and con- 


ing admission into the country. 


cluded, and a majority of the committeemen 
voted to report the bill favorably. It is very 
likely to pass the House at the present session. 
In the Senate its chances are not so good, but if 
business conditions fail to show a decided im- 
provement within the next few months, the bill 
may be forced through, chiefly by the organized 
labor interests and their sympathizers. At the 
White House it may, however, strike a fatal 
snag. President Wilson once wrote on the so- 
called new immigration in restrictionist spirit, 
and during the presidential campaign he was as- 
sailed for his supposed attitude by Col. Roose- 
velt and other Progressive orators. But last Oc 
tober he expressed himself on the question of im- 
migration in a way that, acgording to many, pre- 
sages a veto for a bill which provides for a non- 
selective educational test. 

The arguments against any educational test 
are sufficiently familiar. The ability to read 
some recognized language is largely a question of 
opportunity. In certain old-world countries il- 
literacy is prevalent because the government does 
little to bring education to the people. Illiteracy 
is entirely consonant with moral excellence. The 
sturdy, thrifty, honest, industrious peasant or 
laborer who cannot read may be an infinitely bet- 
ter immigrant than the literate or educated para- 
site or loafer. Black handers, firebugs and for- 
gers are not drawn, as a rule, from the illiterate 
rural elements. 

If, then, the reading test is not in any proper 
sense selective, why is it advocated? The answer 
is that it is proposed simply as a means of reduc- 
ing immigration. That it would reduce it heavily 
in many instances, all admit. It might reduce 
some immigration 40 or 50 per cent. If such re 
duction has become necessary, any test will be 
accepted by the average restrictionist. But even 
among laboring men there is no agreement touch 
ing the necessity for drastic restriction. At the 
recent convention of the American Federation 
of Labor one delegate, the president of the Hod 
Carriers’ and Common Laborers’ Union, Dome 
nick Allessandro, an Italian, made the following 
appeal : 

“Before we came the Irish were the hod car- 
riers and the laborers. Now they wear a star 
and are policemen and firemen. Who is doing 
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the rough and dirty work of this country? The 
immigrant. Surely you would not want your sons 
to go out and do this class of labor. Give the 
immigrant a chance who has had no opportunity 
to get an education in the old country. He will 
be honest with you, as a dog is with his master.” 

In the impartial sociological circles opinion is 
also divided. But it is safe to say that the ma- 
jority of liberal-minded thinkers are firmly op- 
posed to any so-called educational test for im- 
migrants. 

++ 

Profit-Sharing and Social Justice 

Neither in principle nor in practice is profit. 
sharing new. In England and elsewhere, not 
excepting this country, profit-sharing schemes 
are in successful operation. And more of them 
are bound to come, first because self-interest of 
employers leads to the idea, and secondly be- 
cause progressive views concerning industry and 
labor are steadily making headway. 

What excited so much interest and surprise 
in the profit-sharing scheme announced by the 
Ford Motor Company of Detroit is its magnifi- 
cence. It is the most liberal plan yet adopted. 
It gives millions annually to the wage-workers; 
the total this year is expected to reach $10,000,- 
000. The company has been exceptionally pros- 
perous, and last year it would have had the 
amount just named for distribution under the 
plan announced. 

In addition to the profit-sharing plan, the 
company has established an 8-hour day and a $5 
minimum wage for men. Each salaried employé 
is to get, as heretofore, a bonus based on indi- 
vidual merit. Women employées of the company 
have had their salaries raised and hope to be 
taken into the profit-sharing plan sooner or later. 
The company employs some 26,000 men and wo- 
men, and expects to enlarge its force. 

In explaining the company’s action, the gen- 
eral manager and the chief owner, Mr. Ford, 
said some noteworthy things that have furnished 
texts for much comment. We quote the latter: 

“It is our belief that social justice begins at 
home. We want those who have helped us to 
produce this great institution and are helping to 
maintain it to share our prosperity. Believing, 
as we do, that a division of our earnings between 
capital and labor is unequal, we have sought a 
plan of relief suitable for our business. We do 
not feel sure that it is the best, but we have felt 
impelled to make a start and make it now. We 
do not agree with those employers who declare 
that the movement toward the bettering of so 
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ciety must be universal; we think that one con- 
cern can make a start and create an example for 
other employers, and that is our chief object.” 


As a matter of fact, there is no conflict be- 
tween social justice and individual justice. Any 
firm or person is free to share his profits with 
employés, so long as it or he is able to pay normal 
The wage system, 
competition and the so-called laws of trade have 
nothing to do with it. 


returns on capital invested. 


There are no “laws of 
‘cut mel- 
ons,” to pay extra dividends, to keep all the 
profits. 


‘ 


trade” which require an employer to 


Much can be done under the present 
system for social justice, and much is being done, 
without legislation and without compulsion. But 
it would be short-sighted to claim that legislation 
is wholly unnecessary, and that everything should 
There are 
many reforms which uniform laws alone can se- 


be left to the good will of employers. 


cure; child labor laws, accident compensation 
laws, woman’s shorter workday laws are illus- 
trations that readily occur. Sweating and greedy 
exploitation must be attacked by the state. The 
humane employer cannot always compete with 
the hard and thoughtless one. Hence there is 
urgent need for programs of industrial and social 
justice. But, to repeat, within a large sphere op- 
portunities are open and free to the enlightened 
and generous-minded capitalist. 
adoption of 


The widest 
profit-sharing, liberal pension 
schemes, insurance schemes, good factory con- 
ditions, safety devices, conciliation and arbitration 
boards to prevent strife 
tirely under existing conditions, al- 
though, it cannot be doubted, they will greatly 
facilitate the transition to a better and higher in- 


these reforms are en- 





possible 


dustrial order. 
++ 


The Nobel Prize for a Hindu Poet 


An announcement world- 


wide interest and surprise was that which stated 


which created 
that the Nobel prize for literature for this year 
was awarded to a Bengali poet, a man practically 
unknown to the West, or even to the other parts 
of the Orient. The name of the poet is Rabin- 
dranath Tagore. The committee that awarded 
the prize has deserved well of literature and of 
culture. Its choice was wise and laudable. The 
Hindu poet is a philosopher, a lover of humanity, 
a preacher of idealism and an exemplar of virtue. 
To know him better is to appreciate his beneficent 


influence and to extend it. The prize cannot be 


awarded to any writer, no matter how great he 
may be, who is not idealistic or profoundly hu- 
man and uplifting in his tendencies. When the 
Nobel prize was awarded to Kipling a few years 
ago, many wondered and criticised the commit- 
tee. To many Kipling represents the apotheosis 
of force, of national vanity, of imperialistic ag- 
gression. Of justice, love, brotherhood, democ- 
racy Kipling never sings, although the courage 
and devotion of the common man, and the neces- 
sity of self-abnegation and service Kipling has 
frequently and eloquently celebrated in verse and 
prose. 
a poet. Two volumes of his poems have been 
translated into English and published in this 
country. He visited us last summer in response 
to an invitation of Chicago admirers of his work, 
but his visit excited very little attention. 

A sketch of Mr. Tagore’s life appeared in 
The Open Court. 
graphs: 


Mr. Tagore is a true idealist, and as true 


We reproduce a few para- 


Debendranath Tagore, the father of the poet, 
was not a Maharaja (great king). He did not 
care to be decorated that way. Instead he was 
decorated by the people with the title of Ma- 
harsi (great sage). He was one of India’s great- 
est spiritual leaders and intellectual giants. * * * 

It was in such a family—a family that com- 
bined culture with wealth and leisure—that Rab- 
indranath first saw the light of day. It is said 
that born poets are generally handsome. Rabin- 
dranath was no exception to the general rule. * * 

In one of his letters the poet tells us about 
some of his childhood experiences : 





“I but faintly remember the days of my early 
childhood. But I do remember that in the morn- 
ings, every now and then, a kind of unspeakable 
joy, without any cause, used to overflow my 
heart. The whole world seemed to me full of 
mysteries. Every day I used to dig the earth 
with a little bamboo stick thinking that I might 
discover one of them. All the beauty, sweetness, 
and scent of this world, all the movements of the 
people, the noises in the street, the cry of the 
kites, the cocoanut trees in the family garden, 
the banyan tree by the pond, the shadow on the 
water, the morning perfume of the blossoms— 
all these used to make me feel the presence of a 
dimly recognized being assuming so many forms 
just to keep me company.” 

The future poet was then only 6 or 7 years 
old. He was so busy looking at and enjoying 
things natural that he hated to be hemmed in by 
the walls of the classroom. * * * 

Maharsi Debendranath, after closely study- 
ing the inborn proclivities of his son, took him 
out of school, never to return for any length of 
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time, and started with him for a trip to the 
Himalayas to train him in the school of nature. 
The first night out of Calcutta, as he was being 
carried in a palanquin to the Bolpur Shanti Nike- 
tan (peace cottage at Bolpur, his father’s coun- 
try home for meditation), he closed his eyes all 
the way to the bungalow simply not to see the 
beauties of nature by the faint light of the falling 
darkness, that he might take keener delight in the 
rich landscapes under the morning light. 

When in the course of time the boy reached 
the Himalayas he knew that he had found what 
his heart was craving for—a wealth of the beau- 
ty of nature resplendent with the luxury of lovely 
color and majestic form. 

His father taught him English, Sanskrit, and 
Bengali, and the sciences, botany and astronomy. 

Then a boy of only eleven summers, having 
been born in the spring of 1860, Rabindranath 
had already finished reading some of the most 
important books in Bengali literature. The next 
year his mother died, and his intense love for 
her now went to reinforce his worship of nature. 
At this time he was living at Chandranagore, in 
a garden house by the River Ganges. He would 
spend hours together watching the mystic flow 
of the Ganges or seeing the moon kiss the sacred 
river into ripples. Here he would spend night 
after night upon the flat roof of the house, mus- 
ing on the mystery of the star-lit universe. 

Thus he spent several years in dreaming, 
studying English and Bengali literature, compos- 
ing poems, and writing essays for different maga- 
zines, especially for his family magazine, the 
Bharati, which is now edited by his erudite sis- 
ter, Sreemati Swarna Koomari Devi. At the 
age of 17 he made a short visit to Europe. His 
learned letters from there show his command 
over the Bengali language, his breadth of vision, 
and keen sociological insight. In England he 
perfected his knowledge of English and acquired 
a lucid prose style which few have equaled in 
India. 

As to Mr. Tagore’s poems, there is space 
here for two or three specimens only. But they 
are sufficient to give a taste of his quality, to 
prove that he deserves the Occidental recogni- 
tion that has come to him at the age of 53. 

THE INFINITE LOVE 
I have ever loved thee in a hundred forms and 
times, 
Age after age, in birth following birth, 
The chain of songs that my fond heart did weave 
Thou graciously didst take round thy neck, 
Age after age, in birth following birth 


When I listen to the tales of the primitive past, 
The love-pangs of the far distant times, 

The meetings and partings of the ancient ages— 
I see thy form gathering light 
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Through the dark dimness of Eternity 
And appearing as a star ever fixed in the mem- 
ory of the ALL. 


We two have come floating by the twin currents 
of love 

That well up from the inmost heart of the Begin- 
ningless. 

We two have played in the lives of myriad lovers 

In tearful solitude of sorrow, 

In tremulous shyness of sweet union, 

In old, old love ever renewing its life. 

‘o's 

It is sweet to sit in a corner to muse and 
write in rhymes that you are all my world. 

It is heroic to hug one’s sorrow and deter- 
mine not to be consoled. 

But a fresh face peeps across my door and 
raises its eyes to my eyes. 

I cannot but wipe away my tears and change 
the tune of my song. 

For time is short. 

* * * 

Why do you whisper so faintly in my ears, O 
Death, my Death? 

When the flowers droop in the evening and 
the cattle come back to their stalls, you stealthily 
come to my side and speak words that I do not 
understand. 

Is this how you must woo and win me with 
the opiate of drowsy murmur and cold kisses, O 
Death, my Death? 

Will there be no proud ceremony for our 
wedding ? 

Will you not tie up with a wreath your 
tawny coiled locks? 

Is there none to carry your banner before 
you, and will not the night be on fire with your 
red torchlights, O Death, my Death? 

Come with your conch-shells sounding, come 
in the sleepless night, 

Dress me with a crimson mantle, grasp my 
hand and take me. 

Let your chariot be ready at my door with 
your horses neighing impatiently. 

Raise my veil and look at my face proudly, 
O Death, my Death! 

+ 

The New York State College of Forestry at Syra- 
cuse is developing what promises to be the most com- 
plete Forest Museum in this country. Besides a solid 
Redwood plank, with dimensions of 7x11 feet and the 
section of a giant Ironwood over two feet in diameter, 
it is securing trunks of trees from the Adirondacks and 
Catskills, which will represent all of the native forest 
species of New York. It has just received unusually 
large trunks of the Mountain Ash Shadbush or June- 
berry from the Catskill Forest Experiment Station near 
Tannersville. These two trees are really forest weeds 
and seldom reach a large size, but they are of interest 
because they are weeds of the forest and because they 
have an ornamental value not ordinarily appreciated. 
The College is anxious to make its Forest Museum the 


most complete of its kind in the country and is anxious 
to learn of large or peculiar trees throughout the State 
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D. P. Kidder 


J. L. Hurlbut 


John H. Vincent was the 


HAT 
T originator 


classes tor the 


»f courses of study and 

training of Sunday 
School teachers cannot be proved; but 
that the toward ad- 


yanced Sunday School work and teacher- 


great movement 


training owes more to him than to any 
ther man, for its inception, its guid 
ance, and its success, is plain to every 


one who studies the history of Sunday 


Schools As early as 1874, the Rev 
D. P. Kidder, then the secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal Sunday School 
Union, urged the establishment of 
“normal classes” in his annual report 


of the Board. In 1850 the London Sun- 
day School Union held a “Normal Class 
for the Training and Preparation of 
Sunday School Teachers,” of which the 


program is before me, including lectur 

on Biblical and pedagogical topics, prep- 
aration 
cetera 


classes, practice classes, et 


Doubtless a search of reports 
and transactions of other societies wou!d 
show efforts in many places in the 
same direction, but it was reserved for 
Dr. Vincent to systematize and direct 
the movement, and finally through the 
Chautauqua Assembly to give it an im- 
petus make it felt 


throughout the nation. 


so powerful as to 


Whoever will examine the engraving 
of Dr “Palestine Class” at 
Galena, Illinois, printed in The Chau- 
tauquan for December 6, 1913, will see 
that. with those 


Vincent's 


very few exceptions, 
*This is the second article descriptive of the 
work of Bishop Vincent The first, “The 
Palestine Class” by Kate F. Kimball, appeared 
in The Chautauquan for December 6, 1913. 


LEAVES FROM THE LIFE OF BISHOP JOHN H. VINCENT 


Il. TEACHER OF TEACHERS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL” 


Jesse Lyman Hurlbut 


faces of children, but of 
who were 


are not the 
mature women and 


studying a course of systematic instruc- 


men, 


tion in the Bible, particularly in its his 
tory, geography, and institutions. The 
date of that Palestine Class was 1859. 
But the 
lished serially in the 
Christian Advocate in 1910, tells us that 
the Palestine Class was begun while he 


Bishop’s autobiography, pub- 


Northwestern 


was pastor at Irvington, near Newark, 


New Jersey, in 1855, and was continued 
with some changes and additions to the 

uurse of study, in all his pastoral 
charges afterward, in Joliet, Illinois, in 
Rockford 


The lessons of this course of 


Galena, and in 
study 
ire in print, having been published in 
1888 in “The 


zine for the training of Sunday School 


Study,” a quarterly maga 
teachers. Whoever passed through the 
five grades of that class must have been 
well informed in the history, the lands, 
the localities, and th 
the Old Testament 
But we 


pastorate at 


religious life of 


can go back of Mr. Vincent's 


Irvington, in 1855, for evi 


John H. Vincent 


From a photograph of about 1874 











Lewis Miller 


dences of his work as a teacher of 


teachers. His first appointment as a 


regular member of the Methodist Epis- 


copal Conference was in 1853 at 
North Belleville, later known as Frank- 
lin, and now Nutley, New Jersey, 
where the handsome new church bears 


“the Vincent Church.” It 
was my privilege while holding a series 
of Sunday School institutes in 1881, to 
At that time, twenty- 


five years after he had left that charge, 


his name, 


visit this church. 


its Sunday School was remarkable for 
Indeed, the 
Presiding Elder, who was with me, stat 


its interest and efficiency 


ed that he considered it “the best Sun- 
and the 
opinion of its workers was that it still 


day School upon the district ;” 


felt the impetus and inspiration of John 
H. Vincent's efforts a quarter of a cen- 
Whether he held a train- 
do not know; but | 
do know that he wrought a work that 


tury before. 
ing class there, I 


was effective for almost a generation, 
In 1865, Mr. Vincent was made Gen- 
eral Agent of the 
Sunday School with his office 
in New York: and through the columns 
of the “Sunday School Journal,” which 
had been established in 1864, he began 
to appeal to the church for the training 
of Sunday School teachers. In the 
number of the “Journal” for Septem- 
ber, 1868, I find the plan given for a 


Methodist Episcopal 
Union, 
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First Methodist Church of Akron, Ohio 
course of study to include three years. 
Preparatory, Junior, and Senior. Text- 


books are named, plans of instruction 


are suggested, with the subjects of 


“lectures, essays, conversations, or class 
meetings of each 


exercises” for ten 


grade. No one knows how many classes 


Vet 


4tihy 


Sunday School Room of the First M. E 


Miller and copied in the 








Church of Akron, Oh 
Children’s 


The Chautauquan 


were established and carried on accord- 
ing to this plan, but undoubtedly there 
were some that began it, and a few that 
persevered in it. 

The “Sunday School Journal” was at 
first a monthly of eight pages, each 
page 8x12 inches in size, a little larger 
than the present weekly form of The 
Chautauquan. In 1868, Dr. Vincent 
changed it to an octavo, having 32 pages 
Then began the “New Series” of the 
“Sunday School Journal,” with about 
5,000 subscribers. It grew steadily in 
its circulation, in a few years rising to 
65,000 than 
For twenty years Dr. Vincent 
remained its editor, until in 1888, he was 
one of the Bishops of the 
Episcopal Church, The 
“Journal” still stands as the representa- 
tive teachers’ periodical of his church, 
each number now containing 
and circulating more 
hundred thousand copies. 


subscribers, then t 


») more 
100,000. 


chosen as 
Methodist 


eighty 
pages, than two 
In its earlier 
issues I find scarcely a number that does 
not contain reference to the Normal De- 
partment, specimen lessons, and reports 
of classes pursuing its course 

In those days Dr. Vincent was not 
only an editor at his desk; he was also 
a traveler visiting every corner of the 
land, speaking at conferences, conven- 
and 
pleading, 


tions institutes, and everywhere 


demanding _ better 
equipment for Sunday School teachers. 


urging, 


wittts 
mw } ie ‘ 
: ‘ 


Ib 


Designed by Lewis 


Temple at Chautauqua, New York 


Right well do I remember the first time 
that I saw that fine, erect figure, and 
heard that rich, mellow, persuasiye 
voice. It was at Plainfield, New Jersey 
where Dr. Vincent had just established 
his home, and on March 18, 1868, at the 
Sunday School anniversary of the New. 
ark Conference, to which I had recently 
been admitted; and I listened to him 
with all the enthusiasm of youth, little 
dreaming then how closely in that very 
city we were to be associated in the 
coming years 
of that address, having no less than 
eight points, of which the fifth was, 
“Hold in your Sunday School, classes 
for the training of 


Before me is the outline 


teachers.” How 











Home in Plainfield, New 


Bishop Vincent's 


Jersey, where the “Chautauqua Idea” was 
born The window on the extreme right on 
the second floor marks the famous “Chav 
tauqua Study” with its domed ceiling. 


many of the preachers who heard the 
that their 
charges resolved to take a deeper inter- 


address on night went to 
est in the Sunday School, and endeavor 
to make it more efficient, I know not, but 
I know that did. 


The event, however, which ushered m 


one 


a new epoch not only in Sunday School 
work, but equally in general education, 
was the first Chautauqua Assembly, held 
in August, 1874, at the little cape jutting 
out into Lake Chautauqua, then called 
Fair 


Point, but now famous the world 


over as “Chautauqua.” In its first im 


ception, it was almost wholly a Sunday 


School gathering: in fact, its title was 


“The National Sunday School Assem- 
bly.” General education entered into 
its plans early, but not until after its 
first session 

The plan was to bring together a 


large body of Sunday School workers, 
for the study of a definite course,. for 
lectures illustrative of 
the Bible and for incidental recreation; 
and on the last day to hold a written 
examination upon Bible knowledge and 


Sunday School work 


upon subjects 
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How much of the plan originated 
with Dr. Vincent, and how much came 
from the mind of that able and origin- 
ative Sunday School superintendent, the 
Hon. Lewis Miller of Akron, Ohio, no 
one knows, and neither of those two 
leaders cared; for all the scheme was 
wrought out by the two men working 
together. One important element Dr. 
Vincent has always accredited to Mr. 
Miller, the idea of holding the assembly 
in the woods, and not in a city, and that 
was one of its 
fluential features, since through all the 
land it gradually transformed the old 
fashioned decadent 
ings” into Chautauqua Assemblies. 


most striking and in- 


and “camp-meet- 


In those primitive days, there were 
no palatial hotel, no modern “cottages” 
with their enjoyable meals; everybody 
slept in tents or in the grim houses 
which 
Miller Park; and all except housekeep- 


once surrounded what is now 
ing families were required to take their 
meals at a 
near where the Post Office now stands. 
And as for the food 
thinking, there was surely plain-living. 
No Hall of Philosophy, no Amphithea- 
ter, not even a Children’s Temple was 
standing. 
out-of-doors before a platform in the 
Park, and on the corners of the Park 
four tents, wherein the Normal classes 
were held,—with an occasional overflow 
meeting. Yes, 


overflow from 


slab tabernacle on the hill, 


if there was high- 


The main meeting place was 


there was 
the 
the “auditorium,” as Miller Park 
then named. 
lecture (for it sometimes rains at Chau- 


actually an 
Normal classes in 
was 
When it rained during a 





New 


Hall at Chautauqua, 
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York, built by 


Classes 





Temple 
after 


Children's 


room modelled that 


season of 1875 


the 
it rained on 


tauqua, and in 


quorum pars fui, fourteen 


out of the seventeen days), they either 


lifted their umbrellas and listened, or 
scooted for shelter. One lecturer, who 
followed his manuscript closely, said 


that looking hp for a moment during a 


sudden shower, he saw the entire audi 
torium suddenly turned into a plantation 
of gigantic toadstools among which he 
could see here and there a face peering 
out at the platform 

The Normal class was the central idea 
of the Assembly in days. At 
eight o'clock the teachers of the 
ferent section-classes called to- 
gether for a conversazione concerning 


those 
dii- 


were 


the subjects to be presented to the class; 
at ten o’clock one session of the Normal 
class was held for an hour; at 1:30 was 


3 - 
~~ 


members of the Sunday School Normal 


a report 


(1878-191 1) at Chautauqua, New York, with the lecture 
of the First 


Methodist Church at Akron, O 


the morning 
o'clock another 

The classes—for 

same lesson there 
a tent. 
names began 

from A to G, in Number 2 
M, etc. 
pected to attend the same tent regularly, 


and review . of 


lessons; and at two 


session of the classes 
the 


while all studied 


were four sections—each met in 


In Number 1 all whose 
with letters 
from H to Students were ex- 
but the instructors were changed daily 
fent. But, in spite of the 
students would see 
favorite and 
times 


from tent to 
rules, watch to 


where teachers entered, 


follow them. In_ those 
blackboards were scarce and there were 
varying quality in them. 
Each teacher lugged his blackboard to 
his section tent, and then sat beside it 


to prevent 


would 


degrees of 


some other teacher from 
carrying it away! 

On the last day of the Chautauqua 
feast was held the competitive examina- 
tion of fifty written questions, twenty- 
five on the Sunday School and on teach- 
ing, twenty-five on the Bible. I would 
that the ferocious editor-man might al- 
low me the that the 
readers of The Chautauquan might rea- 
lize what a tough test it was, but the 
terror of the blue 


me, and | forbear 


to print series, 


hangs over 
Suffice it to say that 


torty-two 


pencil 


one hundred and people 
passed the examination and were duly 
enrolled as the Class of 
1874 in the Department. In 
the following attended 
Chautauqua for the first time and taught 


my first Normal lesson, the graduating 


Chautauqua 
Normal 


year, when I 


class numbered one hundred and twenty- 
three; and two years later it arose to 
more than three hundred 

But those hundreds who passed the 
examination received the 


and diploma 
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were not more than a tenth of those who 
attended the classes, or were laid under 
the spell of Chautauqua. Thousands of 
men and women returned to their homes 
with a new ideal of Sunday School work 
and its demands, and a new incentive 
to influence others. As the direct result 
of Chautauqua, Normal classes arose 
throughout the land, and Dr. Vincent's 
office was fairly overwhelmed with ap- 
peals for information, for courses of 
study, for text-books, and for teachers. 

Nor was this all. The fame of Chau- 


tauqua soon spread abroad, partly 
through those who had received its in- 
spiration, partly through the press re- 


ports of its meetings. Everywhere arose 
the demand for the establishment of As- 
semblies upon the Chautauqua plan; and 
in each of these daughter-Chavtauqras 
of the earlier days, the heart of the As 
sembly was its Normal class. Any man 


or wOoiiai who had conducted a class 


at Chautauqua was in urgent demand, at 


The Chautauquan 


Framingham in New England, at Island 
Park in Indiana, at Ottawa in Kansas, 
at De Funiak in Florida, at 
Lake in Wisconsin, and in fifty other 
places, to give to the Normal class work 
in a new field the true Chautauqua fla- 
This was constant for 
many years, until the principle of teach 
er-training had taken deep root 


Monona 


vor. impulse 
For a 
number of years the movement received 
direction in the Chautauqua office, and 
local Normal classes throughout the 
land were in correspondence with Dr. 
But after 


up by the 


Vincent and his assistants 


time the work was taken 


State Sunday School Associations, whi 


through their state, county and group 
organization, could bring the plan direct 
ly to the teachers and the schools. Then 
the churches assumed the charge of the 
movement, each supervising its ow 

constituency At the present time not 

mal classes, or as they are now called, 
“teacher-training classes,” may be 


counted by the ten thousand; and at 
least a hundred thousand text-books are 
printed and sold by the publishers. One 
course, of which I know more than of 
others, has had a sale of its text-books 
thirty copies a 
year for the past ten years, and the de. 


averaging thousand 


mand is not only increasing, but re 
quiring year by year higher standards 
and more scholarly class books. 

Great movements in the last analysis 
themselves into 


' 
resolve men, If 


f the 


great 


we could trace the psych logy 


spirit which now actuates the Sunday 
School work of America, especially in 
relati o the department of teacher- 
training, we should find that the strong. 


ird it 


upon the Chautauqua plans 


est impulse tow proceeded from 


hautauqua 


} ’ 
the best f its text-books 


t were written, 
in the Chautauqua method its best 
teachers learned their art And Chan 
tauqua learned its method from its mas- 


Vincent 


John H 


ter-leader, 





Ferguson 


Hall, Huguenot College, Wellingto 


A FAR-REACHING INFLUENCE 


Kate F. 


GLIMPSES OF THE EARLY DAYS OF MARY 


LYON 


HERE seems to be nothing 
¥ distinctive about this modest lit- 
tle farmhouse nestling New 
England hillside as shown in one of our 
illustrations. It is 
able enough, such as a good New Eng- 
land farmer might have built in the 
early thirties, and as for the plain little 
white meeting house it could be matched 
all over Massachusetts by 
quaint structures of much greater ar- 


very 
against a 
com fort- 


neat and 


countless 


Kimball 


tistic merit. Yet that third picture of 
a rough looking rock hardby captures 
us as if with a spell for it holds the key 
to the That tablet set on 
the old rock for every passer-by to see, 
records that on this spot stood a house 
where 


other two 


Mary Lyon was born on Feb- 
1797. 
sacred to the 
America, 


ruary 28, It is one of the spots 
cause of education in 
for here was born the little 
girl whose life and hope and love and 
enthusiasm opened a pathway for the 
education of girls not only throughout 


New England, but one which, well 


Cape of Good Hope 


followers of 
already has 
far around the world. Not far 
historic rock is the little farm 


trodden by the 
this 


reached 


reverent 
wonderful woman, 
from the 
house, now the Wayside Inn, of Buck- 
land, 1830 
Mary Lyon taught her first school, the 


Massachusetts, where in 
catalogue of that year showing two as- 


sistant teachers, four pupil assistants 


and one hundred and four pupils. In 
Church of Buck- 
| 4 
land, more than one hundred years old, 


the Congregational 


a memorial window has been placed 


and a tablet over the main entrance 
says “Mary Lyon, born February 28, 
1797, baptized March 20, 1822, Died 


March 5, 1849.” Another window in 


the same church may be mentioned here 
as it is of special interest to Chautau- 
quans since it honors the memory of 
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William F. Sherwin, a resident of the 
county, the leader of Chautauqua’s first 
choir established in 1874, and the author 
of many well known hymns, one of 
them Chautauqua’s Vesper Hymn en- 
deared to thousands through its exquis- 
ite theme, “Day is Dying in the West,” 
put into verse by Mary A. Lathbury. 

A year ago in the summer of I912 
all New England as well as the sons 
and daughters of old Massachusetts 
were deeply stirred by the story of 
Mary Lyon’s life as the splendid insti- 
tution which she founded far back in 
1837 held a celebration in her honor 
Educational institutions all over Ameri- 
ca sent their representatives to show 
to the world how high a value they set 
on the far-seeing woman whose noble 
ideals and unswerving devotion to her 
duty as she saw it, has enriched the life 





tg ete 


Wayside 


Congregational Church and Grange Hall, Buckland, Massachusetts 


of the world, for not only has every 
American woman entered into a larger 
heritage because Mary Lyon lived and 
labored, but the women of other coun- 
tries have already caught the enthusi- 
asm which her life and her courageous 
motto have inspired: To go where 
others are not willing to go. To do 
what others are not willing to do. 
Mary Lyon Colleges have sprung up in 
Spain, in Turkey, in Persia and in 
South Africa where educators reverence 
the name of the woman who dared so 
much for the larger life for all woman- 
kind 


HOW THE CONTINENT OF AFRICA IS BEING 
MOLDED BY MARY LYON 

Far back in 1874 when the “Chautau- 

qua Idea” was making its first impres- 

sion on America (that growing idea 


Weekly Newsmagazine 


Inn, 





Suckland, Massachusetts 


that no man or woman however far 
distant from his school days need think 
of himself as too old to learn), the 
southern half of the continent of Afri- 
ca was also being stirred by a new 
plan. An English teacher in Cape 
Town who was keenly alive to the 
freshness of 
America paid a visit to this country, 


educational ideas in 


visited Mt. Holyoke Seminary, and car- 
ried back to Africa “The Life of Mary 
Lyon.” Rev. Dr. Andrew Murray, whose 
name is a synonym for all that is best 
in Cape Colony, when he saw the book, 
said at once, “This is what we want for 
our South African daughters.” Cor- 
respondence with America was at once 
begun, and Mt. Holyoke speedily sent 
out to Africa two of its own graduates, 
Miss Abbie P. Ferguson, to take charge 





Tablet on Site of Mary Lyon's Birth Place 
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Miss Abbie P. 


Ferguson 


of the institution to be established in 
Africa, with Miss Anna E 
These two women had al 
tested by 


Bliss as her 
co-worker. 
ready been experience as 
teachers and were imbued with the fer 
vent of Mary Lyon 


lieved not only in the highest possible 


spirit which be- 
development for women in every branch 
of education, but in the deepest as 
well—education of the heart as well as 
the brain. The “Seminary” so happily 
inaugurated at Wellington, Cape of 
Good Hope, named “Huguenot 
Seminary” as a memorial to the French 


was 


Huguenots who had already formed a 
large and important element in the set- 
tlement of that and still 
problematical Continent of Africa. 
How great a thing it was to have the 


wonderful 


spirit of Mary .Lyon thus early molding 
the educational ideals for a whole con- 
tinent! The seed planted in that Hugue- 
not Seminary has grown and enlarged 
its borders till the old name has been 
outgrown, as “Huguenot College” indi- 
cates 

“It was a modest nigh 
forty years ago, but the germ of the 
College there.” These are the 
President A. P. 
President 
med up the career of the Huguenot 
Seminary when a joint celebration of 
the Fortieth Anniversary of the Hugue- 
not Seminary and the Fifteenth Anni- 
versary of the Huguenot College was 
held last spring just before their hon 
ored leader sailed for America. 
She was to visit in person her Alma 


beginning 


was 
words of Ferguson, 


now Emeritus, as she 


sum- 


away 





The Chautauquan 


Mater which had conferred upon her 
the honorary degree of Litt. D. in 
recognition of her splendid service 
these forty years in upholding the ideals 
of Mt. Holyoke. Think of the five 
thousand young women students at the 
Huguenot College and Seminary, more 
than half of them teachers and mis- 
sionaries, who are scattered over Cape 
Colony, the Transvaal, Natal, the Orange 
Free State to Nyassa land, Rhodesia 
and the Zambesi River, Ceylon, Persia, 
Japan, and the Soudan, who have profit- 
ed by the Christian education of this 
great school whose graduates are train- 
ing teachers, preparing text books and 
otherwise forwarding the education of 
women. America has largely contribut- 
ed to this noble work, and a Ferguson 
professorship is being raised, the gift 
of many 
give but a 


friends. Our illustration can 
faint 


the country where this remarkable in 


idea of the beauty of 


become more 


South 


stitution is destined to 


and more a throughout 
Africa 


on the left shows the chaste and 


power 
The glimpse of Ferguson Hall 
beauti 
ful quality of these late buildings which 
are giving great character to the noble 
this 
seven 


institution. The huge 


feet 


setting of 


mountains, thousand high, 
are largely of bare rock, yet so wonder 


fully 
they give forth an enchanting glow at 


streaked with red and pink that 


sunset, the blue haze suddenly flashing 
into ame- 
Old 


into rose color which fades 


thyst like the historic glow of 


Athens. Nor can the charm of the 
flora be underestimated. The blue gum 
(eucalyptus) is evergreen and the oak 
trees are so luxuriant that they are bare 
only for a few months in the year, 
“Beautiful for situation” is certainly 
Mary Lyon’s college in Africa. 


HOW THE HUGUENOT SEMINARY 


HANDS WITH 


JOINED 
CHAUTAUQUA 


When Miss Ferguson visited Chau- 
tauqua last summer she found scores of 
people to whom her work at the Hugue- 
not Seminary and College was by no 
means unknown and who joined most 
heartily in the “Chautauqua Salute” by 
which distinguished guests of Chautaw- 
qua are honored. Her connection with 
Chautauqua had been a growth of many 
teach- 
school, one of 


years. Among the enthusiastic 


ers of this progressive 
had discovered Chautauqua back 
in the Miss 
Theresa M. Campbell, graduated in the 
i ts om © 


ognition Day 


them 
eighties. This teacher, 
class of ’84, and when Rec- 
came, although it was a 
Alma 
Mater far off in America by wearing 


school day, she honored her 


her best gown in honor of the 
From that 
tauqua became a household word at the 


occa- 
sion ! time forward Chaw- 
Seminary, graduates enrolled themselves 
as students of the C. L. S. C. course 
when they left the Seminary, and when 
the first class graduated in 1880, Miss 
M. E. Landfear, an enthusiastic Chaw- 
had a “Golden Gate” erected 


tauquan, 





House and Family of Mrs 


Union of South 


Africa Mrs 


Charlotte Rocher 
Maynier 


Maynier in Oudtshorn, 


is = 


Cape Province, 


isaC Graduate of the Class of 1913 
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and trimmed with yellow oxalis blos- 


soms—the nearest approach available 
for the class emblem--the daisy. The 
president, Miss Ferguson, in spite of a 
life crowded with many interests, so 
fully appreciated the value of Chautau- 
qua to Africa that she allied herself 
with the C. L. S. C. graduates of ’or. 
Long journeys were made through the 
holidays to the homes of Seminary pu- 
pils by Miss Landfear who co-operated 
with Miss Ferguson in the development 
of after school studies for the girls of 
the Seminary. The work became far 
reaching and to this day the member- 
ship roll of the C. L. S. C. shows a 
sutprising record gathered from a wide 
region all through southern Africa. 


A member of the C. L. S. C. graduat- 
ing class of 1913 of which there were 
three last year in South Africa writes 
that she has received her annual cer- 
tificate and is now watching for her 
diploma. 

“I found this year’s Chautauquan 
Magazine particularly interesting,” she 
says, and speaks of her enjoyment of 
“Home Life in Germany.” This Chautau- 
quan, Mrs. Charlotte Maynier, sends a 
picture of her home which gives us some 
idea of a South African house in Oudts- 
horn, Cape Province. The photograph 
was taken in midwinter and all the ger- 
aniums were in full bloom. The two 
Kafirs, who represent the domestic 
staff, are, she says, good workers. Mrs. 
Maynier had long dreamed of a visit 
to Chautauqua in 1913, but circum- 
stances made it impossible. She writes, 
“I found it very interesting to have the 
full program of the Chautauqua seas>n 
I was able to follow the program daily 
I meant to know just what they were 
doing—and on Recognition Day I sent 
my classmates a cablegram. My hus- 
band thought he had planned it so that 
it should reach them during the morn- 


ing’s Recognition Day address. What a 
lovely time the graduates must have 
had.” 


But this is not all, for a real Chau- 
tauqua has sprung up in a region called 
Witzieshock where the Dutch country- 
side gather together every year to take 
part in an Assembly inspired by an 
earnest preacher, Rev. J. J. Ross, who 
came to Chautauqua several years ago 
and has carried back its helpful ideals 
to his home in Africa. 

Mary Lyon’s birth in 1837 and Chau- 
tauqua’s in 1874 are significant dates in 


South Africa’s history of education 
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GO TO EUROPE AT OUR EXPENSE. A 

few tours to organizers of small parties. 
Write today for plans and programs. Uni- 
versity Tours, Box A.A., ilmington, Del. 
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A LIBERAL EDUCATION, including English 
German, French, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, $1.00 a year. Sample lesson free. 
Educational Publishing Co., Watertown, S. D 
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young author, Winifred Stoner, "Ie 
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CORRESPONDENCE COURSE IN HAR- 
MONY and COMPOSITION under well- 
known Boston Organist and Teacher. Write 


for information. Raymond Kobinson, 6 New- 





burg St., Boston, Mass. 
WANTED 
MEN AND WOMEN OVER 38, get Govern- 
ment Jobs. $65 to $150 month. Parcel 


Post and Income Tax mean hundreds of post- 
office, railway mail and internal revenue ap- 
pointments. Write immediately for free list 
of positions now available. Franklin Institute, 
Dept. B-68, Rochester, N. Y 


WANTED—RELIABLE PERSONS to report 
to us all kinds names, local information, 
etc. Good pay. Spare time. Confidential. 
Enclose stamp. National information Sales 
Company, Ang., Cincinnati, Ohio. 








LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


WE ASSIST IN PREPARING LECTURES, 
Addresses, Speeches, Essays, Club Papers, 
for club members and speakers. Materials 
gathered, programs arranged. Criticism and 
revision of manuscripts. xpert service. Au- 
thors Agency, soo Fifth Ave., New York. 








MOTION PICTURE PLAYS 


MAKE MONEY WRITING MOTION PIC- 
TURE PLAYS. Pay $10 to $100 each. No 
literary experience necessary. Big demand. 








Send for free illustrated booklet. ells how. 
American Authors Association, 207 Astor 
Theater Bldg., New York 
* * 
EUROPE—AFRICA 
Wonderful MOTOR Tour, Algeria, 
Tunisia 
Best automobile roads in the world; 
wild, weird, fascinating scenery. The 


lure of the desert in March. 
“The Garden of Allah” 
Motoring in Italy and Touraine. Easter 








in Rome. The Riviera; Paris. Six 
girls. Highest References. 
Miss Weldon, Murray Hill Hotel, 
New York 
€ a 
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HAT SCHOOL «rs. i*,08: 


school for each boy or girl. Write 
—_ what kind of school you seek, 
location pre limit for school 


erred, vense 
year, etc., and you will receive free of charge, 
catalogues of schools meeting the require- 
ments indicated. Complete 250 page Direc- 
tory of all schools and colleges in the United 
States, mailed for 10c to cover postage. Edu- 


cational Aid Society, School Information 
Bureau, 1625-65 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago, Il. 


—— 








7 The WRITERS MAGAZINE | 


A Journal of Information for Lit- 
erary Workers. Helps you Write, Re- 
write and Sell 

Keeps you in Constant Touch with 
the Markets. 

No writer can afford to be without 
a copy on his desk. 

$1.50 a year. Trial 
months 40 cents. 

32 Union Square, East, 


subscription 3 
New York City 








BUILDING A HOME? 


It costs no more to build an attrac- 
tive, artistic home than the other 
kind, and you will be sorry if you 
don’t include all the built-in con- 
veniences which we have devised to 
make house-keeping and a 
2. pleasure. Your og oe do al 

if yiu have our 

New edition 


lans an tails. 
UNGAL OWCRAFT” 
now ready. 128 folio pages showing 
the most artistic and convenient 
bungalows (running mostly from $1,000 
to $2,500) inside and out. If you are 
thinking of building you will get 
most valuable suggestions from this 
new book. It is the latest, most com- 
rehensive, most practical. Copiously 
illustrated with Faas ere and line 
cuts of REAL GALOWS with 
large, clear floor aa Nothing just 
like it ever published before. . Price 
$1.00 postpaid, which amount ¥s_re- 
bated when plans are purchased. 
Our Bungalows have given to Los 
Angeles and Pasadena world-wide re- 


own. 

Smaller book showing 38 ideal small 
Bungalow Homes, inside and out, 25 
cents, postpaid. 


THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO. 
so7 Chamber of Commerce 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Classical Year Helps 


Joy’s “Grecian History’’........... $ .75 
Capps’s “Homer to Theocritus”... b 
Tarbell’s “History of Greek Art”.. 


Dickinson’s “The Greek View 7 
Life” 


Fowler’s “Social Life at ae 2.00 


The Homeric Stories (Illustrated 
translation) 











$6.75 
Any one of the six for the price 
stated. All six together to one ad- 
dress, postpaid, if you mention this 
advertisement, for 


$3.50 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 
a s 

















CHAU 


TAUQUA 


ABROAD 





For Lovers of 
ArrtasiteClassics 





DR. POWERS and 
MR. HOWARD 


June 16 
June 
June 
une 
une 
une 29 
une 30 
july 1 
uly 2 
july 3 
july 4 
july 
july 
uly 7 


uly & 
8 











Boston 
Liverpool 
Chester 
FurnessAb’y 
Grasmere 
Melrose 
Edinburgh 
Edinburgh 
Trossachs 
Durham 


y 
Warwick 
Kenilworth 
Stratford 
Oxford 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Brussels 
Antwerp 
The Hague 
Amsterdam 
Cologne 
The Rhine 
Heidelberg 
Interlaken 
Bernese 

Oberland 
Lucerne 
Milan 
Venice 
Venice 
Venice 
Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
Florence 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Naples 
Pompeii 
Cap 
Amalfi 
Brindisi 
Corfu 
Patras 
Athens 
Athens 
Athens 
Athens 
Athens 
Delphi 
Delphi 
Olympia 
Olympia 
Patras 
Palermo 
Naples 
Algiers 


~ 3 
Due New York 





THE 


FORUM OF 


POM PEI! 


The Forum in Pompeii, as in every other Roman town, was simply a pub- 


lic square, the center of the civic life. 
offices, a great law court, and other public buildings 
of concrete show where honorary statues once stood 


two unsightly arches of brick 


About it were temples, administrative 
Along the sides, bases | 


At the farther end are 


Doubtless they had a more ornamental veneer 


to aid them in their task of doing honor to some member of the imperial 


~ 
family. 
impressive architecturally. 


7 he 


The Temple of Jupiter between them can scarcely have been very 
most attractive architectural feature was, 


doubtless, the Colonnade running about three sides of the Forum, but even 


that possesses no particular merit 
“the Roman Newport.” 


Ji is a mistake to think of Pompeii as 
Pompett was a rather unimportant little provincial 


city, as much Greek as Roman and at heart more Oscan than either. A 
singular calamity won for it a fame that otherwise it never would have had 


Its importance to us, however, and its interest are not 


ess on that account 


THE DESTRUCTION OF POMPEII 


Vesuvius dominates the bay of Na- 
ples Its graceful outline forms 
everywhere, as in the picture, the im- 
pressive feature of the landscape 
Previous to the eruption that de- 
stroyed Pompeii the mountain was 
not known as a volcano. Its charred 
and barren summit hinted at activity 
in prehistoric times, and earthquake 
shocks told of subterranean forces 
still at work, but within the memory 
of man no positive outbreak had oc- 
curred, 


What happened in 79 A. D. is 
graphically described by an eye wit- 
ness, Pliny, in a letter written at the 
request of his friend Tacitus, the his- 
torian. A translation of this letter 
was printed in The Chautauquan for 
January 3. The calamity was appall- 
ing, but it was nothing as compared 
with the eruption of Mount Peélée, 
either in point of suddenness or in 
the number of fatalities. There 
thousands were destroyed in the 
twinkling of an eye. At most a few 
hundreds lost their lives in Pompeii 
and many of them could have es- 
caped, but perished risking a return 
to save some treasure from the 
wreck. The catastrophe was not com- 
plete until many hours had passed 


At intervals the monster’s wrath 
seemed abated, only to become the 
fiercer. Thick, choking clouds of 
volcanic dust alternated with showers 
of pumice stone until the city was 
buried to a depth of about fifteen 
feet. Lava streams played no part in 
the destruction of Pompeii. 

In the little museum just inside 
the Porta Marina are the well-known 
casts, made by carefully pouring the 
plaster into the moulds left in the 


volcanic dust as the bodies disin- 
tegrated with the-lapse of time. The 
results are remarkable. In some 


cases even the texture of skin or gar- 
ment is faithfully reproduced. Their 
dramatic interest is unsurpassed. One 
had returned to get his money bags 
They were strapped about his waist 
when he fell, struggling to throw off 
the suffocating cloud. Another seems 
to have accepted his fate calmly. He 
drew his mantle about his head and 
lay down to die in peace. The poor 
dog excites our pity almost as much 
as do his human companions in dis- 
tress. He at least would have taken 
no chances, but there was no one to 
loose his chain. The deadly powder 
sifted and packed about him as he 
struggled, until at last the little con- 
torted body was encased in its mould 


CHAUTAUQUA 
ABROAD 


For Lovers of 
Music and Art 


MR. HOWARD and 
DR. POWERS 


June 16 
June 25 
June 26 
june 27 
june 28 
June 29 
une 30 
july 1 
july 2 
july 3 
july 4 
july 5 
july 6 
July 7 
July i 
July 
July 8 
uly 9 
uly 10 
July it 
jay 12 
uly 13 
July 14 
july 15 
July 16 
July " 
uly 1 
uly 19 
uly 20 
July 21 
July 22 
uly 23 
uly 24 
July 25 
July 25 
uly 26 
July 27 
July 28 





—— 





July 29 
uly 30 
uly 31 

Aug: 

Aug. 2 

Aug. 3 

Aug. 4 


Aug. 5 
Aug. 6 
Aug. 7 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 9 
Aug. 10 
Aug. 11 
Aug. 12 
Aug. 13 
Aug. 14 
Aug. 15 
Aug. 16 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 19 
Aug. 20 
Aug. 21 
Aug. 22 


Sept. 1 


Boston 
Liverpool 
Chesier 
FurnessAb’y 
Grasmere 
Melrose 
Ldinburgh 
Edinburgh 
Trossachs 
Durham 


Kenilworth 
Stratford 
Oxford 
London 
London 
London 
London 
London 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Paris 
Brussels 
Antwerp 
The Hague 
Amsterdam 
Cologne 
The Rhine 
Heidelberg 
Interlaken 
Bernese 
Oberland 
Lucerne 
Milan 
Venice 
Venice 
Venice 
beuuno 
Pieve di 
Cadore 
Coruna 
Cortina 
Tobiach 
Inaspruck 
Munich 
Munich 
Nuremberg 
Beyreuth 
Beyreuth 
Beyreuth 
Dresden 
Dresden 
Dresden 
Berlin 
Berlin 
Berlin 
Berlin 
Hamburg, 
sail 


Due in New York 


Other 


sailings from 


Boston: 
June 20 To connect 
with party at Edin- 


burgh 


June 27 To connect 
with party at Strat- 


ford 


Dr. Powers takes personal charge of the Chautaugua European Tour for 1914 
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c. L. 8. C. ROUND TABLE 


The required reading in this maga- 
gine is on pages 403-406 inclusive. 


Nott.—The article entitled “A Far- 
Reaching Influence” by Kate F. Kim- 
ball replaces the Round Table of this 
week 

Personalia 

A National Conference on Race Bet- 
terment was held in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, January 8-12. The program 


included addresses by many Chautauqua 
platform including Dr. J. H. 
Kellogg, Race; Prof. Irving 
Fisher, The National Department of 
Health; Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, 
Factory Degeneration; Graham Taylor, 
Public Repression of the Social Evil; 
Hastings H. Hart, Segregation; Ben B. 
Lindsey, The Delinquent Child; Jacob 
A. Riis, The Bad Boy; Mrs. Melvil 
Dewey, Euthenics and Its Founder. Mr. 
Melvil Dewey and Dr. Charles E. 
Welch, trustees of Chautauqua Institu- 
tion, were present for sessions of the 
conference. 


The annual report of Berea College 
(President Wm. G. Frost) shows that 
its five departments—College, Normal, 
Academy, Vocational and Foundation 
School—constitute a great social settle- 
ment devoted to the intensely rural 
conditions of the mountains. In the 
past year 1429 students have been in 
attendance from the mountain ends of 
Kentucky, the Virginias, the Carolinas 
and Tennessee, besides some 400 chil- 
dren in the Model Schools. Traveling 
libraries and a “Chautauqua on Wheels” 
have been maintained for the benefit of 


pec ple, 
A New 


people remote from ordinary “advan- 
tages.” 
The Straight Edge Settlement, de- 


scribed by its founder, W. F. Cope- 
land, in The Chautauquan for June 14, 
1913, is the a page and a 
half illustrated article in the New York 
Press for Sunday, 


subject of 


January 11 


Highways Club 


The suggestions of the following pro- 
gram are based on the current events 
discussed in the Highways and Byways 
of this number 
1. Report on Balkan activities during 

the last month 
2. Debate on restriction of 
tion. 
3. Aceount of profit-sharing plans and 
possibilities in our own state 
Talk. The Nobel Prizes. 
Reading of poetry by Tagore 


immigra- 


> 


A Weekly Newsmagazine 





A MAGAZINE THAT HELPS 


THE SHORTHAND WRITER 


Instructive, Inspiring, Interesting and Entertaining 


A Magazine for Ambitious Stenographers, 
Private Secretaries and Reporters 

If YOU write shorthand, THe SHortHAND Writer will benefit you. 
If you employ stenographers, you will get better service if they will read 
and study it. 

It publishes more engraved shorthand plates and facsimile reporting 
notes than any other shorthand magazine. Presents actual notes of world’s 
fastest and best writers. It has helped thousands to learn shorthand, and 
to become better stenographers and private secretaries. It teaches the 
briefest shorthand consistent with legibility 
Published Every Month, Every Issue Worth While 

Ten Cents a Copy. One Dollar a Year 
Send ten cents for Sample and ask for our Combination Offers 


THE SHORTHAND WRITER 
Suite C, 64 W. Randolph Street CHICAGO 











America’s Leading Educational Magazine 


WILLIAM E. CHANCELLOR 
WELLAND HENDRICK 


The. map shows the 


Editor 
field of the magazine 


panna Editor 











=. Contributing Editors : 
‘|p SgBeoL || WILLARD S. SMALL WALTER R. SIDERS 
}eeaess. 7 ante MONTAYNE PERRY 
Vp “if Li with the co-operation of a board of forty-eight of 
~~ ae -+-| i] America’s foremost educators, including state, city 
lead aes and county superintendents, university presidents, 
H and professors of education who will direct its poli- 


| 
' | Pear tive Blackboard to the Film ~ 
| aw saciene the Caltage Proutiry cies . : 
The School Journal is a modern progressive 
educational magazine. 
It gives its readers the opinions of leading edu- 
i cators upon the important educational discussions 
and issues of the day. 


No premiums, but all the news of importance for $1.25 per year. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Incorporated 


| The Larger \ c= of the Supermcendomey 


4] | The School Jouraa Pablaheng Company 
; a 














31 EAST 27th STREET 
Six Months’ 


NEW YORK CITY 
Trial Subscription 50c 











Western Positions for Teachers 


Principals and Superintendents. As publishers of “The Rocky Mountain 
Teachers’ Agency School Directories,” we are in direct touch with nearly 
all the Schools throughout the entire West. Write us today for Free 
Booklet, showing how we place our Teachers. 

Booklet “How to Apply for a School,” with Laws of Certification of Teachers, 


sent Free to members or postpaid for Fifty Cents. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
(The largest Teachers’ Agency in the Rocky Mountain region.) 


ROCKY MTT TEA CHERS ‘A GENO) y 


EMPIRE BLDG, DENVER, COLO. 






































New Chautauqua Home 


Reading Course 


Rambles and Studies in’ Greece. 
ey De Be TP ec co ccccces -c0s $1.50 
The Me e of Greek Art. 
my Be, Th. Th Be Bsvccccccss 2.00 
Studies in the Poetry of Italy: 
oman and Italian. By Frank 
Justus Miller and Oscar Kuhns 1.50 
The Meaning of Evolution. 
By Samuel C. Schmucker...... 1.50 
“The Chau.auquan: A Weekly 
Newsmagazine.”’ Illustrated. 


“Re eg , 4 Featuring: 
GREECE, CONSTANTINOPL ITALY, EVOLU ys sai teeta 
TION, CURRENT EVENTS IN THE NEW About Constantinople. By 


CLASSICAL YEAR COURSE 1013-14 


Six thousand Greeks in the United States paid their 
own way back to Greece to join their Balkan allies and 
fight without pay for freedom from Turkish rule. 


Frank Chapin Bray. 


Current Events. “The Chautau- 
quan” improved as a Weekly 
Newsmagazine, with many spe- 
cial features, complete in itself 
as a current news review, will 
give to the reader the Chau- 

The tauqua Point of View on world 

affairs, unbiased, educational 





attention of the world is centered once again on the Classic in the broadest sense.......... 2.00 

lands of the Mediterranean basin, where civilizations have ee $8.50 
ebbed and flowed for centuries. SPECIAL TERMS 

What lasting significance has Greece to the modern Chautauquan ......+.seerrseeereeees $2.00 

> a . . 2 Chautauquan with any one of the 

world? Is the importance of Constantinople exaggerated f SET IED casi coneccuaeaieneniets 3.00 

What does our literary inheritance from Rome and Italy Chautauquan with any two books 4.00 

“ Set of four books.............+0++ 4.00* 


amount to? Is the meaning of Evolution clear? 


Light on these timely questions will be found in the 
new Chautauqua Home Reading Course as follows: 


Chautauqua Press, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


COMPLETE COURSE 


All Four Books (cloth bound) 
and the Chautauquan......... 5.00 


*Remit 30 cents extra for book set 
postage or prepaid express. “Collect 
charges are more. 
































POPULAR TRAVEL BOOKS AND PAPERS 


INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE READING JOURNEYS. EXCELLENT WINTER READING MATERI- 
AL FOR INDIVIDUALS AND CLUBS 





Reading Journey in Central Europe 
(Paper) $.50 (cloth) $1.00 
A walk in Rome, A Gondola Ride through Venice, 
Florence in Art and Story Zigzag Journey Li a Italy, 
Alt veureemens. The Land of Luther, Tram Through the 
Southern Black Forest, Among the Alps, A A Trip Down the 
Rhine. Bibliography, etc. 





ENS, ee) 6 Sa ee (Paper) $.50 
By E. H. Blichfeldt 
A reading journey through this interesting and romantic 
land, studying conditions as to intelligence, religious senti- 
ment, morality, fitness for self government. Review ques- 
tions, program outlines, etc. 


Reading Journey Through Spain....(Paper) $.50 
By John D. Fitz-Gerald, Ph.D. 


The Spain of today with its background of History, In- 
Stitutions, Literature and Art, 150 photographs. Personal 
observations of a Spanish-American authority. 





Es Saree (Paper) $.50, (Cloth) $1.00 


A reading journey by Shailer Mathews, D.D., Dean 
Divinity School, University of Chicago; president Federa- 
tion of Churches. 

Incomparable aid and incentive to Bible study. Re- 
markable collection of illustrations. 





Reading Journey Through Scotland (Paper) $.50 
By Josephine Helena Short 

zoo pages, 8 illustrations. Sidelights, bibliographies, 
authors, and programs for individual or club use. 





6 dea enucubad bdnanek wiiwe (Paper) $1.50 


A nine article reading journey | the noted professor 
of Egyptology, James Henry Breaste 





ALSO THESE READING JOURNEYS, PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, BIBLIOGRAPHIES, NOTES, ETC. 





PARIS (Paper, nine nmumbers)........... Se 
LONDON (Paper, nine numbers). ne eageseesens $1.50 
SOUTH AMERICA (Paper, nine numbers)... $1.50 
HOLLAND AND BELGIUM (Paper, eleven numbers) . .$2.00 


KOREA (Paper) ..........++:- 


GERMANY (Paper, four numbers).................... $ .75" 
GERMANY AND BELGIUM (Paper, nine numbers). .$1.30* 
ORIENT (Paper, nine mumbers)..............cseeeee0% . $1.50 


SPIRIT OF THE ORIENT (Paper, three numbers)....$ .50 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS (Paper, nine numbers)..... $1.50 





CHAUTAUQUA PRESS 


CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 
































